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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MERIT SYSTEM ' 

AMONG the men who, during the last forty years, have taken 
an active part in the work of civil service reform in America, 
there is none more picturesque than Mr. William Dudley 
Foulke. His Fighting the Spoilsmen is full of anecdote and con- 
temporary illustration. It lacks only a few cartoons, which might 
readily have been revived, to complete the story and enhance the in- 
terest. That of Guiteau, pistol in hand, demanding of Garfield " an 
office or your life ", ought to face page 7. And we could wish that 
the publishers had prefixed a likeness of Mr. Foulke himself. Eaton, 
Curtis, Schurz and Roosevelt should be there, too, in habit as they 
lived. Still it must be admitted that Mr. Foulke's word pictures are 
very graphic and reproduce vividly the mind and spirit of these heroes 
of civil service reform. 

It may be truthfully said that Mr. Foulke has given his life to the 
cause of the merit system with more exclusive devotion than any of its 
other champions. He was born in New York in 1848, was married in 
Indiana and four years later, in r876, removed to that state. The 
evils of the spoils system were then probably more aggravated in 
Indiana than in any other state in the Union. They were every bit as 
great as they ever were in New York, even in the days of Tweed. 
Indeed, the story that the author tells of the shameful corruption in 
the management of the Indiana hospitals, the cruelty shown to the 
patients, the insufficient and decayed food furnished them, and the 
incompetence of the political hacks who were put in charge of the 
hospitals, cannot be paralleled even in Tweed's time. No Tilden had 
arisen to assail the political leaders who were responsible for these 
crimes and drive them out of public life or send them to the jail they 
well merited. But as a reformer, Foulke deserves to rank with our 
great New York Governor. He did for Indiana what Tilden did for 
New York. History has many like instances to record. When the 
tale of bricks is doubled, it is high time for Moses to appear. And 
he generally does. 

Many things happened during the decade from 1870 to 1880 to 
arouse the public conscience of the nation. The development of rail- 

1 Fighting the Spoilsmen. By William Dudley Foulke. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1919 — vi, 348 pp. 
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roads and manufactures during the Civil War and the lavish expendi- 
ture which accompanied and followed it, had brought to the front 
great numbers of men to whom politics was only a gainful trade and 
who were ready to accept the opportunities which governmental activity 
afforded for private profit. To avail themselves of these opportunities, 
it was necessary to keep their own party in power, and since they were 
making politics a trade, they thought it legitimate to make govern- 
mental office and the ballot part of the merchandise. The shameful 
abuse of the power of appointment and removal, which had sprung up 
in the administration of Andrew Jackson, had become more flagrant 
under his successors. Not all the eloquence and political force of 
Daniel Webster had sufficed to diminish the intensity of the evil con- 
dition which he thus described in 1832 : 

There is no civilized country on earth in which on a change of rulers there 
is such an inquisition for spoil as we have witnessed in this free republic. 
When, Sir, did any British Minister, Whig or Tory, ever make such an 
inquest ? When did he ever get down to low- water mark to make an oust- 
ing of tide-waiters ? When did he ever take away the daily bread of 
weighers, and gaugers, and measurers ? When did he ever go into the 
villages to disturb the little post-offices, the mail contracts, and everything 
else in the remotest degree connected with Government? A British Min- 
ister who should do this and should afterwards show his head in a British 
House of Commons would be received by a universal hiss. 

In his delightful Reminiscences of a Long Life, Carl Schurz graphically 
expresses his own similar observation of the occupation of congress- 
men in 1852 (volume ii, pages 26-27). 

The evils which Mr. Webster attacked in 1832 and which Mr. Schurz 
described twenty years later, continued to increase. As part of the 
spoils system a custom had sprung up of assessing office-holders for 
campaign purposes. This reached its culmination during the cam- 
paign of 1880. Assessments were openly levied upon office-holders 
throughout the country in aid of the election of Garfield and Arthur 
A New York police justice rented a room at the Astor House, took off 
his coat, sent for all the clerks in the post-office across the street and 
levied a tax on each. The money thus collected was spent partly, no 
doubt, in legitimate expenses, but much of it was used to bribe voters. 
The expression, " marshalling the floaters in blocks of five", describes 
what took place not only in Indiana in the October election of 1880, 
but in many other states as well. 

One of the most amusing features of the book is the light it throws 
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on the character of the testimonials furnished by applicants under the 
spoils system. For example, it quotes the following letter written by 
a senator to a cabinet officer : " Dear Mr. Secretary, I will be with 

you to-morrow to urge the appointment of to the office of . 

Don't believe a word of what I am going to say to you and don't 
appoint the man." (page 93) 

The spoils system had come to be so firmly established that it be- 
came obvious to thoughtful men that attacks upon individual offenders 
would be inadequate and often futile. The system itself had to be 
assailed. The story of the assault and its success, which is graphically 
told by Mr. Foulke, can be only summarized here. 

In 1867, Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island made a report in the 
House of Representatives and introduced a bill to reform the system 
of appointments which Webster had satirized. Jenckes convinced 
President Grant of the advantages of the merit system, and in 187 1 
an act was passed authorizing the President to lay down rules for ad- 
mission to the civil service, and George William Curtis was appointed 
chairman of an advisory board. But Congress refused an appropria- 
tion to meet the necessary expenses, and the civil service of the country 
became more than ever the spoil of politicians. One useful act, how- 
ever, was passed in August, 1876, which made it an indictable offence 
to demand, pay or receive assessments from office-holders " for politi- 
cal purposes." 

Meanwhile, Dorman B. Eaton of New York, a lawyer of distinction 
and courage, who had been one of the most effective adversaries of the 
Tweed Ring and the Erie corruption and plunder, published a book 
on the civil service of Great Britain which still deserves to be studied. 
It was widely read and influenced and instructed public opinion. The 
first Civil Service Reform Association was organized in New York in 
1877. George William Curtis became its president in 1880 and put 
the whole force of his eloquence and public spirit into the reform 
campaign. Dorman B. Eaton was asked by the Association to draw a 
bill to be presented to Congress that would establish a real merit sys- 
tem for appointments and promotions in the federal civil service. He 
did so, and a committee, of which the writer of this review was a mem- 
ber, spent many evenings with him , revising the bill. It was then taken 
to Senator Pendleton of Ohio, who had introduced a bill of his own, 
but who, seeing the merits of the Eaton bill, introduced it in the Sen- 
ate on January 10, 1881, and advocated its passage. 

President Garfield was inaugurated on March 4 of that year. He 
was beset by a horde of office seekers, and on July 2 he was assassi- 
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nated by one of them, Guiteau, who had failed to receive an appoint- 
ment. This crime aroused the conscience of America. On August 
11, 1 88 1, the National Civil Service Reform League was organized and 
has been active ever since. In the words of Carl Schurz, " The move- 
ment commenced a work, in its purpose and extent comparable only 
with the Anti-Corn-Law League in England." " We have ", said Mr. 
Curtis, " laid our hands on the barbaric palace of patronage and begun 
to write on its walls ' Mene, Mene.' Nor, I believe, will the work end 
till they are laid in the dust." Associations were formed all over the 
country and the press gave efficient support. The action of Congress 
was quickened, and the bill introduced by Senator Pendleton was 
passed and approved by President Arthur on January 16, 1883. To 
quote Mr. Foulke : 

Not only has the competitive system had eloquent advocates, but it has 
had most skillful artificers. The men who framed the Federal Civil 
Service Act created a mechanism of marvelous adaptability and efficiency 
for accomplishing the end they had in view. I regard that act as one of 
the most skillfully devised statutes ever passed by a legislative body 
[page 315]. 

The admirable and distinctive feature of the act is that it established 
the competitive merit system in the federal civil service, prescribed 
general rales for its administration and left the extension of the system 
and the formulation of detailed rules to the president and the civil 
service commissioners. It has served as a model for many subsequent 
statutes, notably that organizing the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This method of legislative drafting has many advantages, chief among 
which is its flexibility. The rules may be modified as experience dic- 
tates, and the classes of office-holders to which they apply can be ex- 
tended by executive order. No amendment by act of Congress is 
required to perfect the administration of the system. Dorman B. 
Eaton was chairman of the first Civil Service Commission. He was 
wise in proceeding slowly at first, for the difficulties incident to the 
administration of the new system were many. Even representatives 
who had voted for the Civil Service Act found its requirements irksome. 
In 1883 the New York legislature, on the recommendation of Grover 
Cleveland, passed the first state civil service reform act. Massachusetts 
soon followed suit. In New York each city administers its own system. 
In Massachusetts all are administered by the state commission. Many 
other states have adopted similar acts. The principle of selection for 
office on the ground of " merit and fitness " as shown by competitive 
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examination, has been embodied in the constitutions of New York, 
Ohio and Colorado. 

In 1884, the reviewer was appointed chairman of the first Municipal 
Civil Service Board in New York City, and Edward M. Shepard was 
appointed to a similar position in Brooklyn. Their experience was 
like that of all who have held similar offices. There was constant 
pressure for the exemption from competition of applicants for particular 
offices. This usually arose from the desire of the appointing officer 
to select a friend and supporter for the office, but sometimes from 
failure to appreciate the possible scope of examinations. These should 
always relate to fitness for the particular position and experience has 
taught examiners many tests of fitness which were not known at first. 
There is no magic in civil service examinations; each should be 
adapted to the requirements of the position to be filled. 

In vigorous language Mr. Foulke shows how the merit system was 
administered. Theodore Roosevelt, appointed by President Harrison 
in 1889, and Mr. Foulke himself , appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1 90 1, were, no doubt, the most energetic of all our civil service 
commissioners. But Eaton, John R. Procter and many others have 
been efficient and have wisely performed the difficult task of adapting 
the several examinations to the requirements of the respective offices. 

It was not only in efficient administration of examinations that Mr. 
Foulke distinguished himself. Before he became commissioner he was 
chairman of an investigating committee of the National Civil Service 
League and discovered many infractions of the law. One of the 
boldest of them was in the Internal Revenue Service in Kentucky in 
1899. A collector in that state had sent the following letter to a deputy : 

Knowing your zeal in such matters and the campaign funds being low and 
being very desirous of nominating Attorney-General Taylor for Governor, 
I respectfully appoint you a collector and hope you will push the matter 
and do everything you can for us. Respectfully, Charles E. Sapp. 

As chairman of the investigating committee, Mr. Foulke wrote : 

It is interesting to observe the political results of the lawless policy 
adopted by the collector in levying assessments and packing primaries for 
the purpose of securing a "Taylor" delegation in the State Convention. 
Taylor, who was nominated to the governorship by such means is now 
(1901) a fugitive from justice, indicted for complicity in murder, while the 
Republican majority in the Fifth Congressional District (in which these 
transactions occurred) was reduced from 12,500 in 1896 to 3700 in 1900. 
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Your committee is personally assured by men of standing and responsi- 
bility in that community that this difference of over 8000 votes is largely 
due to general indignation at the political methods of Collector Sapp. 

The exposure of Sapp's methods led to their discontinuance, but it was 
not until after Mr. Roosevelt had become President that Sapp was in- 
dicted, convicted and punished. 

In the federal service the merit system included at first only 14,000 
places. It now applies to more than 300,000. It has been extended to 
cover, as Mr. Foulke says, " the railway mail service under Mr. Cleve- 
land; the free delivery service, under President Harrison; pretty much 
everything left in the department under Mr. Cleveland's so-called 
'blanket' order, during his second term; the Philippine service 
under Mr. McKinley; the rural free delivery, the census, the Spanish 
war service, as well as the registration of laborers, under President 
Roosevelt". Important extensions were made by President Taft. 
During President Wilson's administration the vicious method of riders 
on bills for general legislation has been used to compel the exemption 
from the competitive system of certain specified places. This method 
of compulsion is prohibited by the constitution of many states and 
should be prohibited by all. During these years there has been a pro- 
gressive extension of the classified service so as to include the higher 
grades of municipal, state and federal officials. 

Theodore Roosevelt, as United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
as Police Commissioner of New York City, as Governor of New York 
and as President of the United States, had a greater opportunity to 
extend and perfect the administration of the merit system than any 
other man. He deserves all honor for his courage and wisdom. But 
to say, as a man whom we love has recently said, " From Arthur's 
term to Cleveland's last term as President, the reform continued a 
barren ideal. Chiefly through Theodore Roosevelt, it became in the 
next ten years, a vigorous purifying practice, until in our day it is ac- 
cepted by all as having immeasurably improved the public service " — 
this is fulsome eulogy. Roosevelt himself would have been the first to 
repudiate such an extravagant statement. He and Cleveland had much 
in common. Dauntless courage and devotion to duty were qualities for 
which both were eminent. The same is true of Eaton, Curtis and 
Schurz. Each played a great part in the drama of civil service reform 
and we honor them all. It does not add to the glory of one to ignore 
the rest. 

It is not surprising that a man of Mr. Foulke's intense nature should 
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occasionally be unfair. In his criticism of the first administration of 
Mr. Cleveland he speaks of the tariff as the " latest born child of his 
political fancy". Mr. Foulke forgets that the reform of the tariff was 
promised in the platform on which Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1884, 
that he had declared that " unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation ", 
and that his Secretary of the Treasury in December, 1885, had pointed 
out the inequality and injustice of the existing tariff. In fact the 
Democratic party, both in and out of Congress, had been advocating 
tariff reform since 1876 with much more earnestness than civil service 
reform. 

But on the whole, both in his book and in his career, Mr. Foulke 
has been equally severe and just in censuring violations of the Civil 
Service Law, whether committed by Democrats or Republicans. Per- 
haps no man has done more to expose and punish such violations. His 
book is an important contribution to the history of his time. 

Everett P. Wheeler. 

New York City. 



